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on the ground saying, " And are you going off thus and
leaving us destitute of rain and corn ? " At this the horse-
man discharges some millet from the dead king's hand, and
some water from a flask. Accompanied by the senior
officials and the royal family the horseman then rides off,
with the king's body behind him. They proceed as far as a
small hamlet where the Ku Za or priest of the corn bars their
progress with a demand for the return of the seed which had
been conferred on the king at his coronation. A few seeds
are handed to the priest who declares that they are worthless
as they have been fully used. The Kinda protests that this
is not-their fault but is the doing of the Sky-God (Chido).
They pray the priest to have patience and to allow them to
spend the night there. On the following morning they
proceed to the hamlet of the Ku Vi, who had conferred the
kingship on the king, and there the progress of the party is
again barred by a demand for the return of the royal coat,
cap, and whip. The priestly official known as Kato also
demands the return of the rain-making cloth. The king
is thus divested of his kingship and now becomes merely
a corpse. He is given a new personal name and under
this name the body is finally handed to the Ba-Nando, the
kindred which is responsible for carrying out the burial rites.
They deposit the corpse in a burial hut, which is then sealed
up and surrounded by a stockade. Close to the burial hut a
horse is tossed on the ground and killed with clubs. In former
times two slaves, male and female, were killed by having their
necks twisted, their bodies being left near the doorway of the
royal tomb. The male slave thus killed was known as the
attendant of " the Corn," that is, of the king. After death he
became one of the slave ghosts whose cult is in the hands of
the Ba-Nando. These ghosts are propitiated ; and in times
of drought, or when the harmattan wind is delayed, sacrifice
may be offered to them, should the divining apparatus declare
that the failure of the rain or wind was due to them, the king
providing the sacrificial gifts. The hut over the king's grave
is not, nowadays, kept in repair, but in former times it was
re-thatched when rites were occasionally offered on behalf of
the living king. The occasions for such rites would be when
a drought threatened and the divining apparatus had indi-